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Roosevelt Farm Bill 
up Before Congress 


Measure Provides for Government 
Leasing of Vast Tracts 
of Farm Land 


BOOSTING OF PRICES OBJECTIVE 


Inclusion of Domestic Allotment 
Plan Meets Strong 
Opposition 


The first two weeks of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration witnessed an amount of activ- 
ity and of achievement which can only be 
described as amazing. The first duty, of 
course, which the new president faced was 
the handling of the bank panic. He asked 
for and received from Congress practically 
dictatorial power over the banks of the 
nation. He closed them and then pre- 
scribed rules under which they should 
reopen. Most of them have opened again 
now, and confidence appears to be restored. 
Many banks are still closed; many depos- 
itors have suffered losses; but the banks 
which are open are enjoying the confi- 
dence of the people, and business opera- 
tions are proceeding as usual. 


Roosevelt Program 


The president was also given sweeping 
powers to cut down the expenses of the 
government. He was given authority to 
readjust salaries paid by the federal gov- 
ernment and to determine the payments to 
be received by disabled veterans. He was 
given power to cut the veterans’ payments 
almost in half, He had already been given 
authority to reorganize the executive de- 
partments of the government. He and his 
assistants are now busy with concrete plans 
for the exercise of all this authority. When 
the departments and bureaus and commis- 
sions have been reorganized, when many 
of the activities in which the government 
is now engaged are eliminated, when sal- 
aries are cut, when payments to veterans 
are curtailed, it is estimated that the 
yearly expenses of the government will be 
reduced by between half a billion and a 
billion dollars a year. 

At the request of the president, Congress 
has legalized the manufacture and sale of 
beer. Breweries are reopening and arrange- 
ments are being made for the selling of 
beer. It is estimated that $150,000,000 a 
year may be raised by the government 
through the beer tax. 

President Roosevelt entered upon his 
third week as vigorously as ever. A farm 
relief measure, far-reaching in its possible 
consequences, has been laid before Con- 
gress and is being pushed by the adminis- 
tration. A bill providing for direct relief 
to the unemployed was being prepared by 
Senators Wagner of New York, LaFollette 
of Wisconsin, and Costigan of Colorado, 
who were working with Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins. This bill will call 
for the distribution of money from the 
national government to states. The presi- 
dent plans very soon to begin the refores- 
tation project which will put thousands of 
men to work. Later on a public building 
Program, perhaps of vast extent, will be 
called for by the president. He will not 
ask, however, for a bond issue to supply 
Money for this work until preparations 
have been made and until the government 
Is ready to begin operations on a large 

(Concluded on page 8) 


























IT LOOKS THAT WAY NOW 


-Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 








Learning How to Live 


The thought is expressed sometimes that the hardships incident to the depression may 
teach us a great deal about life. We may learn, it is said, that we need not depend so 
exclusively upon material possessions. Deprived of our customary enjoyments, we may 
come to appreciate those rarer pleasures which may be had without money and without 
price. Possibly this hope that when we emerge from the Valley of Depression we will 
find ourselves on higher spiritual ground, is not well based. Perhaps it is born of our 
anxiety to see a silver lining to the cloud. Adversity, after all, is not the best of teachers. 
If, against our wills, we give up accustomed satisfactions, we are too likely to go back 
to them when necessity relaxes her hold upon us. The depression may, indeed, do some- 
And there is 


need that we should bend it to that end. Modern peoples, and especially Americans, have 


thing to broaden the range of our enjoyments, but education can do more. 
come to depend too much upon ready-made satisfactions. We depend too much upon 
expensive pleasures and we suffer in consequence when the costly satisfactions are with- 
drawn. “Nowadays people think how dull life must have been in the Middle Ages, when 
there was no chance of getting about, no cinemas, no wireless, no music halls, no restau- 
rants,” says Sir Philip Gibbs, in his thoughtful book “The Way of Escape.” “But those 
fulk made their own amusements,” he replies. “They had their outdoor games and 
dances, their indoor games and dances. In the time of Charles II, England was a nest 
of singing birds. Friends went to one anothers’ houses with violas and double basses and 
flutes and fiddles. 


them, like Samuel Pepys. composed in their spare time. The village was seething with a 


They played quartettes and sang glees and madrigals, which some of 


simple kind of social activity, at harvest time, at Christmas, on feast days and holidays. 

It would be good to revive some of all that.” And it would be possible to restore 
it. Furthermore, each individual, without waiting for governmental or social action, may 
learn how to broaden his interests so as to escape much of his dependence upon the un- 
“Art, music, poetry, science, philosophy,” to quote Gibbs 


again, “have a value beyond material things because they reveal life and make us more 


certain advantages of wealth. 


alive to its rhythm, more sensitive to the mystical joys of form, color, sound, touch, 
smell—those senses and perceptions by which our minds are illumined, and by which we 
experience those moments of ecstasy or of revelation which reconcile us to much that is 
painful and tragic in this world.” 


of 


Europe Faces Issue 
of Treaty Revision 


Mussolini Challenges Nations to Set- 
tle Main Points of Differ- 
ence at Conference 


OUTLINES PLAN TO MACDONALD 


Four Power Pact Suggested to 
Maintain Peace; France 
Seen Opposed 


The political situation in Europe is 
drawing to a climax. Time has at length 
brought the nations of Europe face to face 
with their most pressing problem. Tre- 
mendous questions loom before the eyes 
of statesmen. Has a revision of the post- 
war treaties become necessary? Are the 
boundaries created after the war to be 
changed or are they to be retained? Is 
Europe to remain divided into two groups 
of nations, one strong and one weak, or is 
a greater degree of equality to prevail? 
These are perilous, dangerous questions. 
They have been held in the background for 
a number of years. Time and again they 
have pushed their way forward only to be 
postponed through the deft maneuvers of 
European statesmen. Every endeavor has 
been made to put off the day on which they 
must be answered. But now it appears 
that the day has come. It does not seem 
that an answer can longer be delayed. The 
future of Europe, the cause of world 
peace, hang in the balance. 


MacDonald-Mussolini Parley 


The issue was brought to a head a little 
more than a week ago by Benito Musso- 
lini, tempestuous dictator of Fascist Italy. 
In a conference with Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald and Foreign Secretary Sir 
John Simon of Great Britain, Il Duce 
flatly proposed that Europe undertake to 
settle the treaty question once and for all 
without delay. The challenge has been 
made. A reply of some kind must be made 
to it. 

The story of the remarkable events 
which culminated in the visit of the British 
statesmen to Rome can now be unfolded 
with reasonable accuracy. For a time it 
seemed that Europe was in danger of being 
immersed in another general war. The 
skies have cleared a little now and the 
probability of immediate catastrophe has 
lessened. However, no fundamental prob- 
lem has been settled and the situation re- 
mains extremely acute. 

As stated in a previous issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, the rise of Hitler 
brought a state of uneasiness to Europe. 
For many years he had threatened to de- 
stroy the post-war treaties as soon as he 
gained power. It had been one of his 
pledges to the German people. Naturally, 
therefore, the moment he became chan- 
cellor of Germany great anxiety visited the 
capitals of Europe. There was extreme 
nervousness lest Hitler attempt to make 
good his threats and plunge Europe into 
another disastrous war. It appeared that 
Europe was lining up into two armed 
camps with France, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania and Belgium 
on the one side insisting that the treaties 
must not be changed, and Germany, Italy, 
Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria and Albania on 
the other insisting that they must be 
changed. Europe seemed to be drifting 
back to the old pre-war system of opposing 
armed coalitions. The disarmament con- 
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ference was about to be declared a total 
failure and there was danger that all the 
treaties concluded since the war 
would eventually be thrown into discard. 


peace 


Dangerous Incidents 


The outlook for peace was indeed dis- 
mal. As we look back, we see how danger- 
ously near war Europe actually was. Two 
incidents occurred, either one of which 
might easily have started the armies of 
Europe on the march. There was_ the 
Rhine affair which might have given France 
excuse to send her army into Germany. 
This affair arose over a Nazi demonstra- 
tion near the Rhine. There is a strip of 
territory along the Rhine—German terri- 
tory which is near the French boundary— 
which, according to the Versailles Treaty, 
must not be fortified by the Germans. It 
must not be occupied by soldiers. It is 
declared a demilitarized zone. Shortly 
after Hitler’s victory in the German elec- 
tion, however, a group of Hitlerites staged 
a demonstration in that very section. They 
were armed only with rifles and had no 
artillery. They did not constitute a threat 
to France and yet their act was provoca- 
tive. They indicated a desire on the part 
of the Nazis to defy France and to violate 
the treaty. This action naturally excited 
some alarm and considerable resentment 
among the French. France might easily 
have taken advantage of the excuse to send 
her troops into the demilitarized zone and 
clear it of the armed Nazis. This might 
well have precipitated bloodshed and _pos- 
sibly war. But France, fortunately, re- 
strained from such action. The Nazis did 
not remain in the zone and the trouble ap- 
pears to have blown over. 

The other incident, referred to above, 
was the better known Danzig affair. This 
time the provocation was offered not from 
the German side but from the French. 
Fearing that Hitler would attempt to re- 
gain by force the Polish Corridor, Poland 
hastened, soon after the election, to fortify 
her position in the vicinity of Danzig. 
Danzig is a free city under League of Na- 
tions’ supervision but inhabited mostly by 
Germans. Poland is not permitted to for- 
tify herself around Danzig and a protest 
was sent by the city to the Council of the 
League. The Council met in special ses- 
sion on March 13 to consider the matter. 
At first it seemed that Poland might defy 
the League but suddenly she reversed her 
position and the troops were rapidly with- 
drawn. It appears that the French, who 
dominate the smaller European countries 
which stand in opposition to Germany’s 
wish for treaty revision, used their influ- 
ence with Poland and persuaded her to 
recall her troops. This was an indication 
that France was not so fearful of trouble 
from Germany as many had supposed. If 
France had thought that war was in the 
offing it would have been to her advantage 


to allow it to come as soon as possible. 
She is in a position quickly and effectively 
to crush Germany. 


MacDonald Acts 


The French reaction to the two inci- 
dents, therefore, came as a reassuring note. 
But it did not completely calm the fears 
of European statesmen. The British were 
particularly uneasy and Prime Minister 
MacDonald hastened to Paris for a con- 
ference with Premier Daladier and other 
officials of the French government. He 
was anxious to gain France’s consent to an 
agreement which would bring a successful 
end to the disarmament conference, then 
languishing and at the point of death. 
France was not disposed to make conces- 
sions in the matter of armaments with 
Germany in such a belligerent move. She 
made it plain, as she always has, that she 
would have to have ample guaranties of 
security from Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Mr. MacDonald did not appear to have 
much success in Paris but he was not dis- 
couraged. He proceeded to Geneva where 
he surprised the conference by proposing 
radical armament reorganization. His plan 
was so drastic that there was little hope 
of its being accepted. Mr. MacDonald 
suggested, among other things, that Ger- 
many’s army be doubled and that France’s 
continental army be reduced to the size of 
Germany’s. Italy, likewise, was to be 
given parity with France. The British 
prime minister frankly stated that Ger- 
many must be given equality in armaments 
and that the Treaty of Versailles must be 
revised in this respect. 

It has been suggested that Prime Minis- 
ter MacDonald advanced this proposition 
not because he thought it had a chance of 
being accepted but because he wanted to 
gain time and, if possible, to save the dis- 
armament conference from failure. He 
was aware that this new preposal would 
give the nations something to talk about 
and that days, and probably weeks, would 
be consumed before the matter would be 
disposed of. In the meantime, he hastened 
to Rome and to a conference with Benito 
Mussolini. 


Visit to Rome 


Il Duce, admittedly, has been the cen- 
tral figure in the European situation. 
Everything has hinged on whether or not 
he would come to the support of Germany. 
It seemed definitely that he was inclined 
to do so. He has been anxious for treaty 
revision. He has not been on the best of 
terms with France for a number of years 
and it is natural that he should have sym- 
pathy with the German Fascists who as- 
pired to a Germany modeled after Italy. 
These were potent forces working for an 
Italo-German combination. 

Mr. MacDonald, like other statesmen, 
sensed the danger of this situation. He 
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knew that if Italy encouraged and sup- 
ported Germany, Hitler would be more 
likely to stir up trouble. He knew also 
that without help from Italy, Germany 
would be powerless to take action. He 
therefore went to Mussolini determined, if 
possible, to persuade him to join with the 
British who were standing aside and trying 
by every way possible to keep peace in 
Europe. 

The British prime minister found Il 
Duce ready to talk and to talk frankly. 
Details of their conversation have not 
been made known at this writing, but Mus- 
solini apparently offered to go to the very 
heart of the problem. He indicated that he 
had been studying the question for a long 
time and that he had developed a plan by 
which he thought Europe would have peace 
for a generation. The plan calls for a set- 
tlement of the major points of difference 
among the leading European powers— 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many. This, undoubtedly, would mean 
that certain sections of the peace treaties 
would have to be revised. For one thing the 
defeated powers, Ger- 
many, Austria Hungary 
and Bulgaria would have 
to have equality in ar- 
maments. Again, it might 
be necessary to make cer- 
tain boundary changes. 
The chief point at issue 
in this regard is the 
Polish Corridor. There 
is also the clamor of 
Hungary for a return of 
some of the territory 
lost to Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia and Ruma- 
nia. It was not made 
clear, however, just how 
far Mussolini wished to 
go in the matter of 
boundary revision. 

Once these major is- 
sues were settled, Mus- 
solini believes that the 
four great powers could 
join in an agreement to 
preserve absolute peace 
on the European conti- 
nent. He is convinced 
that disarmament would 
follow as a matter of 


© Underwood and Underwood course and that all 
POLITICAL SITUATION threats of war would be 
permanently removed. 


The plan won the approval of Mr. Mac- 
Donald and it appeared that an effort 
would be made to hold a conference among 
the four powers. 


French Reaction 


While no official statement was made on 
the part of France, the general sentiment 
in that country seemed opposed to the idea. 
The French gained the impression that a 
four-power combination would be detri- 
mental to Europe in that it would conflict 
with the League of Nations and would de- 
prive the smaller countries of their voice 
in the affairs of the continent. France sees 
in it an attempt on the part of Italy to 
draw her away from her allies and into a 
new combination in which she might be 
at a disadvantage unless the British sided 
constantly with her. She believes that it 
is a maneuver to destroy France’s power 
on the continent. She is therefore wary of 
the proposal and it is not at all certain 
that she will be willing to join in such a 
conference as is proposed by Signor Mus- 
solini and Ramsay MacDonald. On the 
other hand, Germany seems well disposed. 
She has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. 


All depends, therefore, on France’s re- 
ply to Mussolini’s proposal. If she ac- 
cepts it will probably mean a reshuffling 
of the boundaries of Europe with conse- 
quences impossible to foresee. It may re- 
sult in lasting peace and again there is the 
possibility that in time even greater rivalry 
might develop among the four powers. If 
she refuses, as seems more likely, Europe 
may drift on until the issues are settled 
by some outbreak or war. 


The United States, while not immedi- 
ately connected with this crisis, is watching 
developments carefully. President Roose- 
velt has been giving much attention to the 
European situation. He has appointed 
Norman Davis, formerly chief delegate to 
the disarmament conference, as an am- 
bassador-at-large. Mr. Davis is sent to 
no particular country. He will go first 
to Geneva and then will probably visit the 
different European capitals preparing the 
way for the world economic conference. 
He may be drawn into the negotiations 
for a settlement of Europe’s political dif- 
ferences for, should any security agreement 
be discussed, it almost certainly would in- 
clude membership by the United States 
in a general consultative pact. 
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ERE is the record of Congress 
for the second week in March. 
Senate. Passed the administra- 
tion $500,000,000 Economy Bill, 
authorizing the president to 
slash veterans’ costs and reduce 
/ government salaries by 15 per 
Passed conference report on 3.2 








cent. 
per cent beer and wine, striking out Borah 
amendment against sale to minors, and 


sent bill to president. Passed Robinson 
bill facilitating Federal Reserve Bank 
loans to state banks outside the Federal 
Reserve system. Received president’s 
message asking farm relief legislation to 
authorize secretary of agriculture to re- 
duce crop production and rent land, costs 
to be paid by processing taxes. Debated 
farm relief. Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee broadened its stock market inquiry 
to include private banks and investment 
trusts. 

House. Passed Economy Bill and sent it 
to the president. Passed 3.2 per cent beer 
and wine bill. Received president’s farm 
relief message and debated farm relief. 
Passed Steagall Bill for state banks outside 
Federal Reserve system. 


Yellow Metal 


President Roosevelt is pleased with the 
early results of his hoarding proclamation. 
It is estimated that $350,000,000 in gold 
and gold certificates has been returned to 
the twelve Federal Reserve banks. This 
brings the gold reserves of these banks to 
a higher figure than before the banking 
crisis. 


Baby Bonds. 


A nation-wide “Baby Bond”’ drive to sell 
several billion dollars of low-priced gov- 
ernment bonds to individual citizens is un- 
der consideration at Washington, and con- 
version of the Liberty Loans to a lower 
rate of interest has been proposed. The 
government at present has over $3,000,- 
000,000 in short-term bonds due in 1933, 
and over $8,000,000,000 outstanding in 
Liberty Bonds. The short-term issues are 
now handled by bankers, with a turnover 
of several million dollars a day. The new 
“Baby” issue would be long-term bonds of 
low denomination—down to $50 or $20— 
and would place the government’s debt in 
the hands of the nation rather than the 
banks. All government agencies, such as 
post offices and postal savings banks, 
would be called upon to help with the new 
drive. 


Russian Recognition ? 


The question of recognition of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is 
again being considered, especially in order 
to stimulate Russo-American trade and if 
possible to facilitate Russian and Ameri- 
can understanding on the Far Eastern war 
situation. . Senator Borah has introduced 
a resolution favoring recognition, and 
President Roosevelt has discussed it with 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. Hereto- 
fore, American recognition has been with- 
held because of Russian refusal either to 
recognize pre-war Russian debts to the 
American government and American citi- 
zens, Or to give up Communist propaganda 
in the United States. But it is now cer- 
tain that negotiations between the two 
countries would result in a greatly modi- 
fied attitude on the part of the Soviet 
government, as leading Russians are very 
anxious to gain diplomatic relations with 
the United States. 


A Plan for India 


India comes into the news again as the 
British government announces a new plan 
by which it hopes to satisfy the burning 
desire of the Indian people for a greater 
degree of self-government. It is proposed 
that British India and the native Indian 
states be turned into a federation, gov- 
erned by a chief executive, a council of 
ministers and two branches of legislature; 
a form of government similar to our own. 
The legislative members from British In- 
dia would be elected and those from the 
independent Indian states would be ap- 
pointed by the state rulers. But the exec- 
utive, like the present viceroy, would be 
sent by the British government. 

One feature of the proposed constitution 
greatly appeals to the people of India; 
that is, a uniting of British India with the 
native Indian states. But prominent In- 
dian newspapers have already launched a 
vigorous attack upon the provision that 
places control over foreign affairs and na- 
tional defense in the hands of the British 
executive. These papers are backed by 
the Indian Nationalists, headed by Gandhi. 
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who say that the new constitution does 
not begin to offer the Indian people enough 
control over their own affairs. 


Hitler Asks Dictatorship 


When the German Reichstag met March 
21, the Hitler government announced that 
it would ask this parliamentary body to 
take a vacation until April 1, 1937, when 
new elections would be held. In other 
words the legislative members who were 
elected on March 5 are requested to vote 
themselves a vacation until their terms 
expire. A dictatorship would be estab- 
lished during this period. Adolf Hitler 
and his cabinet would have full power to 
make or break laws without the permis- 
sion of parliament. And it seemed certain 
that the Reichstag would grant this 
sweeping authority to the Hitler régime, 
as the two parties in control of the gov- 
ernment—National Socialists and Nation- 
alists—have a clear majority in the Reich- 
stag. It would seem, then, that Germany 
will be ruled by a rigid absolutism during 
the next four years—unless, of course, 
revolutionary elements in the country 
rise up and give Hitler a vacation. 


German Ambassador Resigns 


The German ambassador to the United 
States, Dr. von Prittwitz und Gaffron, sud- 
denly resigned his post after the sweeping 
Hitlerite victory at the polls a few weeks 
ago. Dr. von Prittwitz strongly favors a 
republican form of government, so it be- 
came impossible for him to continue his 
support of the dictatorial government cre- 
ated by Hitler. His place has been taken 
by Dr. Hans Luther, who until last week, 
was head of the German Reichsbank, the 
nation’s largest bank which is practically 
controlled by the government. As Dr. 
Luther, a former German chancellor, be- 
longs to a more moderate political group, 
he was named ambassador to America 
in order to eliminate him from the Ger- 
man scene. His appointment has been en- 
thusiastically received in Washington, as 
his prominent role in German affairs since 
the late war has won great respect for him 
among American political leaders. Dr. 
Luther is succeeded in Germany by Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, an extreme nationalist. 


Einstein Protests 


Professor Albert Einstein, the noted 
German scientist who recently visited in 
the United States, is bitterly disappointed 
over the rise to power of Hitler in Ger- 
many. A few days before his departure 
for Belgium he announced that he would 
not set foot in Germany so long as condi- 
tions remain as they are at present. In 
addition to believing that the Hitler gov- 
ernment is a serious menace to European 
peace, Dr. Einstein is known to be aroused 
over the provocative campaign which has 
been launched against the Jewish popula- 
tion by the Hitlerites. Anti-Semitism is 
one of the major planks in the party plat- 
form of the Nazis, and since their great 
victory at the polls a few weeks ago they 
have launched acts of terrorism against 
Jewish citizens. 


England and Russia 


Ill feelings have arisen between England 
and Russia over the arrest of six British 
subjects employed in Moscow. The Eng- 
lishmen are charged by the Soviet govern- 
ment with having maliciously delayed 
progress on the building of a huge dam. 
They did so, contend the Soviets, by pour- 
ing acid into steel turbines, causing them to 
corrode. The damaging action was taken, 
the Russians say, in behalf of the counter- 
revolutionary organizations. The prison- 
ers reply that the charge made against 
them is merely an attempt on the part of 
the Soviets to place the blame for Russian 
inefficiency and bad management on the 
shoulders of foreigners. Unless this rift 
is settled to Great Britain’s notion of jus- 
tice, there is a strong possibility that diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries 
will be broken. 


Farm Board 


As a part of his program of government 
economy, President Roosevelt has decided 
to unite under the Federal Farm Board all 
the five other farm relief organizations 





heretofore either independent or scattered 
through other government departments. 
These are the Federal Land Banks, the 
Joint Stock Land Banks, the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks, the seed-loan 
operations of the Agriculture Department 
under the $90,000,000 Smith bill, and the 
crop-production financing of the Recon- 
struction: Finance Corporation. This con- 
solidation is expected to result in an an- 
nual saving of several million dollars a 
year in operating expenses. Through it. 
the Federal Farm Board’s importance will 
be considerably increased, in spite of the 
discontinuance of its stabilization opera- 
tions. 


League Condemns Peru 


The Council of the League of Nations. 
having failed to bring the governments of 
Peru and Colombia to terms over the 
Leticia dispute, has now submitted its re- 
port condemning Peru’s action in taking 
possession of the Amazon town last Sep- 
tember. In addition, the report recom- 
mends that the Peruvian troops which 
have been occupying the town be with- 
drawn at once. This League action was 
bitterly resented by Peru, and when the 
resolution was adopted, the Peruvian dele- 
gation immediately walked out of the 
council, which seems to have become a 
habit with those disagreeing with League 
interference. After condemning Peru, the 
League appointed a special committee to 
consider methods of giving effect to the 
recommendations. 


Matsuoka 


Yosuke Matsuoka, who recently led the 
Japanese delegation from a meeting of the 
League Council in protest against League 
condemnation of his country’s Far East 
policy, is en route to the United States on 
his way to Japan. While here Mr. Mat- 
suoka will be received by President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hull. His decision to 
visit the United States was made with the 
thought of trying to win, as far as possi- 
ble considering its present attitude, Ameri- 
can sentiment in favor of Japan’s actions 
in the Far East. 


Into China 


Now comes word that Japan has in- 
vaded China proper, advancing twelve 
miles south of the Great Wall to seize 
the town of Sahochiao which lies 90 miles 
northeast of Peiping. The Japanese 
merely contend that such action was nec- 
essary to drive back Chinese forces which 
were harassing the inhabitants of Jehol, 
newly acquired Manchukuoan territory, 
under Japanese domination. 


Cooperation With League 


The new administration has agreed to 
cooperate with the League of Nations in 
its endeavors to effect a settlement of the 
Far Eastern dispute. In response to the 
League’s invitation that we take part in 
the deliberations of the committee of 
twenty-one, recently appointed to consider 
the affair, Secretary of State Hull replied 
that we were in general agreement with 
the League’s action and that our repre- 
sentative would be present at committee 
meetings, but not as a voting member, 
since it was desirable that our government 
retain its right to independent judgment 
and action. This reservation was made 
because we are not a member of the 
League. The secretary of state made the 
same reply when asked by the League to 
take part in a committee appointed to 
negotiate a settlement of the Leticia dis- 
pute between Peru and Colombia. 


Arms Embargo 


President Roosevelt is in favor of the 
arms embargo as a means of discouraging 
nations which undertake to wage aggres- 
sive warfare in defiance of treaties. As 
part of his legislative program he is hav- 
ing a resolution introduced in Congress 
giving him authority to declare an arms 
embargo in codperation with other nations 
whenever such action may be deemed 
necessary. President Hoover made a sim- 
ilar request at the last session of Congress 
but did not succeed in having it passed. 
It is expected, however, that the special 
session will act in accordance with the 
president’s wishes. 


Toward Debt Revision 


President Roosevelt is working on 4 
plan by which he hopes to assure codpera- 
tion between himself and Congress in the 
handling of the war debt problem and by 
which he hopes to obtain from Congress 
sufficient authority to negotiate quickly 
and satisfactorily with the debtor govern- 
ments. At present Congress denies to the 
chief executive the power to call a mora- 
torium on the payment of debts. Now the 
president is suggesting that Congress, in 
conference with him, work out in advance 
certain general features of a debt policy. 
For example, it might agree that we would 
reduce debts in return for certain trade 
concessions. Then, the Congress would 
give to the president a great deal of free- 
dom in negotiating for these conditions 
with the debtor nations, even to the point 
of giving him authority to declare a mora- 
torium on payments at any time, if, by 
such action, he might be furthering the 
debt program which had been planned. 


French May Pay 


Last week a resolution was presented to 
the French Chamber of Deputies, calling 
for payment of $19,000,000 to the United 
States—money which France refused to 
pay last December on her war debt in- 
stallments. The resolution is now being 
considered by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. It is said to have the support of the 
Daladier government, and its most en- 
thusiastic protagonist is former Premier 
Herriot, whose government was defeated 
on this issue. There has been a marked 
change of sentiment in France since his 
overthrow, however, and a number of 
French political leaders who were vigor- 
ously opposed to making the December 
payment now seem to be yielding. Their 
more friendly attitude is partly due to 
President Roosevelt’s willingness to in- 
clude France in any debt discussions to be 
held later, despite her December default, 
and also to the fact that France is anxious 
to gain our good will and friendship in 
this time of political crisis in Europe. 


Unassuming Patriotism 


A letter, written to President Roosevelt 
by a Brooklyn girl who withheld her name 
for fear of publicity, attracted the atten- 
tion of the president and has been widely 
quoted by the press of the nation as a 
model of unassuming patriotism. Here are 
excerpts from this letter: 


‘My Dear Mr. President: 

In these days of complicated hardship I 
have been wondering, as any one else who is 
conscious of the situation must be, how I 
could help the country to get out of its dif- 
ficulties. Often I have laughed at myself 
finding it most absurd to fancy that I, in my 
abysmal insignificance, could help. Then I 
realize that, although unaware of it, I had 
been harming the country right along. Yes, 
Mr. Roosevelt, I found out that I was a 
hoarder. The five-dollar gold piece which I 
was keeping for the last two years for the 
sake of its sentimental value represented part 
of the gold that is needed to keep the cur- 
rency sound and restore, if not prosperity, at 
least normalcy, and here it is, Mr. President. 
. . . It isn’t much but it is all I have. I 
haven’t even got a job. 

. Please do accept my small share to 
your great task and may God inspire and 
guide you to a speedy recovery of a. sick 
world. A healthy America means a healthy 
world. There is no getting away from it. I 
shall not tell you my name because I would 
not like to give the impression that I am 
doing this as a publicity stunt. The only 
thing I want you to know is that I am an 
Italian girl. I hope that, notwithstanding 
what has happened, you will believe me when 
I tell you that we all love you. 


An Italo-American. 


Looks Like a Monopoly 


When Claude A. Swanson, secretary of 
navy, recently chose Colonel Henry L. 
Roosevelt, fifth cousin of the president, to 
be his assistant, it called attention to the 
interesting fact that five members of the 
Roosevelt family have held this post. Tak- 
ing them in the order in which they came, 
we find that Theodore Roosevelt’s appoint- 
ment in 1897 started the dynasty. But he 
resigned shortly afterward to join the 
“Rough Riders” in the Spanish-American 
war. Then came Franklin Roosevelt who 
served in this capacity during the World 
War; Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., held the 
place from 1921 to 1924 under President 
Harding and President Coolidge; Theodore 
D. Robinson, a nephew of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, held the post from 1924 
to 1929, and now Henry L. Roosevelt con- 
tinues in this role. 
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As the Editor Sees It 


OW that the American people are 
N gaining assurance that such money 
as they may have left is relatively safe in 
the banks, they are bringing it out of 
hoarding and putting it back. A stream of 
gold is pouring into the Federal Reserve 
banks. The spirit of confidence and the 
good sense, now being displayed by the 
citizens of the country, offer one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times. 


Before we pass from this subject, a 
word should be said about the practice of 
hoarding. Plenty of abuse has been heaped 
lately upon the heads of hoarders. They 
have been made out to be the most dan- 
gerous enemies of the national welfare. 
But do not those who expend their venom 
upon hoarders place the cart before the 
horse? It is a fact that during the last 
ten years money could not safely be left 
in the banks of this country. Yet people 
did leave it in the banks. They deposited 
their savings, and then they saw bank 
after bank fail. Year after year the banks 
kept closing their doors till one third of 
them had gone. Throughout these years 
the people were patient. They were re- 
markably patient. They were trusting and 
confident to the point, almost, of silliness. 
And throughout these years the govern- 
ment and the financial leaders did nothing 
to bring safety to depositors. They 
allowed an antiquated and inadequate sys- 
tem of banking to prevail, largely because 
of the fact that selfish banking interests 
objected to effective regulation. They ob- 
jected to it because they wanted to be 
able to play fast and loose with people’s 
money. They wanted to be free to specu- 
late as they saw fit. 


The government permitted this. The 
bankers permitted it. And the banks 
went on failing, and people kept losing 
their money and kept depositing more. 
Finally, long-tried patience came to an 
end. Ina spirit, not so much of malice as 
of prudence, individuals began to withdraw 
their funds from institutions which were 
undeserving of confidence. I do not mean 


that all institutions were undeserving of 
confidence, but banking institutions in 
general were. This precipitated a crisis, 
and out of that crisis there has come a 
greater measure of safety than prevailed 
before. And just as soon as there is the 
slightest assurance of safety, money re- 
turns to the banks. 

The trouble here was not so much with 
the hoarders as with the maintenance of 
banking institutions and banking practices 
which put a penalty on those who did not 
hoard. If, from this experience, we have 
learned a lesson, we will insist upon per- 
manent banking reform. 

We cannot call for perfection. We can- 
not demand that in a time of depression 
savings shall never suffer losses. We can 
demand that banking in this country be 
made as safe as it is in Canada or Great 
Britain, or the other nations. We can 
reasonably demand that America shall 
cease to lag behind the other nations of 
the world in banking practices. 


oN 


HERE is great rejoicing on every 

hand over the success of President 
Roosevelt’s economy program. Govern- 
mental expenses are to be cut. The budget, 
it seems, is to approach a balance, and 
there are shouts of universal approval. Yet 
the adoption of this economy program 
does involve tragic consequences. How is 
the money to be saved when bureaus are 
eliminated, when government expenses are 
cut? It is to be saved through the reduc- 
tion of salaries already low. It is to be 
saved through the dismissal of employees. 
It is to be saved at the expense of tragedy 
in thousands of American homes. The 
same sort of economy has been practiced 
by business firms during these years of 


depression. Wages have been cut. Em- 
ployees have been dismissed. And _ in 
many cases this has been necessary. But 


it is not a thing which people ordinarily 
throw up their hats and shout about. Why 
do they do it when the government adopts 
that policy? 

This query becomes the more 
pertinent when it is remembered 
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that many competent economists 
think the government should 
not balance the budget at a time 
like this. They say that over a 
course of years the income of 
the government should balance 
the outgo, but that there is no 
good reason why income and out- 
go should balance in any given 
year. The wiser course, these 
economists say, is for the govern- 
ment to tax heavily, to pay off 
its debts and to accumulate a sur- 
plus during the fat years, and to 
borrow money and keep all pos- 
sible activities in operation dur- 
ing the lean, so that as many as 
possible may be employed. Prob- 
ably the weight of economic 
opinion inclines to this view. 
Then why the wild acclaim about 
balancing the budget, as if a 
great victory had been won? 

We must enter the realm of 
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psychology to answer that ques- 
tion. History shows that when 
the government fails for a con- 
siderable time to balance the 
budget, when expenses are greater 


than income, people and govern- 
ments are likely to lose their 
heads. They are likely to resort 
to the easy device of printing 
paper money to pay the govern- 
ment’s bills. Our government has 
failed for several years to pay its 
current expenses with taxes. It 
has been obliged to borrow. That 
of itself was not necessarily a 
bad thing, but many people, 
financial and industrial leaders 
especially, became alarmed about 
a year ago lest a successful de- 
mand might be made that print- 
ing presses be set to work. The 
unbalanced budget scared them 
because of its possible conse- 
quences. They then began a 
drive to get the budget balanced. 
The dangers of an unbalanced 
budget were advertised so widely 
that people everywhere began to 
think that a deficit to be met by 
borrowing meant governmental 
instability and danger. So suc- 
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cessful was this propaganda and 
so thoroughly did the whole population 
become imbued with the idea of the 
danger of an unbalanced budget that a 
continued failure to balance it tended to 
shake public confidence. And this shaken 
confidence did impair the government’s 
credit. It became increasingly doubtful 
whether, the state of public opinion being 
what it was, the government could con- 
tinue to borrow money through issuing 
bonds. It became necessary, then, to effect 
governmental economies and balance the 
budget in order to restore public confi- 
dence and place the government again in 
a position where it could borrow money. 
This is the justification, and the only justi- 
fication, for the insistent demand for these 
economies. 


on 


SHE effecting of government econo- 
‘| mies, however, and the balancing of 
the budget does not constitute positive 
action looking toward recovery. Of itself 
it has a contrary effect. The reduction in 
the government’s activities, the throwing 
of more people out of employment, the 
consequent drying up of purchasing 
power—all these things tend to deepen 
the depression. They tend to curtail pur- 
chases, to curtail business activities, to 
lower prices. The balancing of the budget 
does, however, put the government in the 
position to issue bonds and borrow money 
with which it may engage in a great pro- 
gram of government employment. With 
this borrowed money it may set millions 
of men to work at reforestation, slum 
clearance, road building and other activi- 
ties. For every thousand men dismissed 
from the government service by economies, 
the government can, if it will, place a hun- 
dred thousand at work. It can do this if it 
will take advantage of the restored public 
confidence, if it will issue bonds, if with 
this borrowed money it will enter upon a 
great public works program. There is 
every indication that President Roosevelt 
intends to do that very thing. Senators 
Wagner of New York, La Follette of 
Wisconsin, Costigan of Colorado, together 
with Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
are at work on plans designed to use the 
public credit for the purpose of giving 
people jobs. These plans are being worked 
out with the approval of the president. 

Public confidence has now been restored. 
That is a victory. That does make pos- 
sible positive action. It restores the public 
credit and places the government in a po- 
sition to feed the hungry and to put them 
to work. Watch now for the development 
of plans to that end. Everything depends 
upon the carrying out of those plans. 


a) 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT brought 

his farm relief program before Con- 
gress with a most interesting statement. 
He admitted that the legislation he called 
for was experimental. This was an un- 
usual admission for a statesman to make. 
Public leaders usually give the impression 
when they advocate anything that they are 
thundering from Sinai. They do not ad- 
mit the possibility of failure. Despite the 


fact that in private and public life progress 
must come through trying things out, 
through trial and error, political leaders 
ordinarily give the impression that they 
know positively the results of the things 
they suggest. They think they have to ex- 
aggerate and to promise everything in or- 
der to win popular support. President 
Roosevelt in this case is trying the ex- 
periment of being frank and honest. I 
have often wished that more public lead- 
ers would try out that experiment. 

Of course, if a statesman guesses wrong 
on too many things, if he suggests too 
many experiments which do not pan out, 
then it is just too bad for him. But the 
real statesman, as distinguished from the 
politician, must dare to experiment, and 
the quality of his statesmanship is proved 
if a fair share of his undertakings result 
in improved conditions. 


a) 


HE dictatorship of Hitler in Germany 

is undisguised and brutal. It is not 
merely that he is stamping out republican- 
ism and individual liberty. Departures 
from democracy may better be tolerated 
if the autocratic government is efficient 
and humane, but Hitler is a persecutor. 
He appears to be encouraging hooliganism 
among his followers. The Nazis are mak- 
ing anti-foreignism a part of their creed. 
Things are made uncomfortable for for- 
eigners in Germany. The Jews are forced 
to endure such persecution as one seldom 
sees in a civilized country. Jewish pro- 
fessors are obliged to resign from univer- 
sity faculties. Jewish physicians are driven 
from the staffs of hospitals. The business 
houses owned by Jews are ransacked. Un- 
offending Jews are attacked and beaten. 
Newspapers are under such strict censor- 
ship that they cannot report these out- 
rages, and news of many of them must 
come from responsible foreigners who have 
been traveling in Germany. 

There is little wonder that American 
Jews are calling upon our government to 
protest to the German government against 
these brutalities, but unfortunately there 
is little that we can do about it. Peoples 
always resent interference from abroad. 
Americans do not like foreign suggestions 
relative to the way we sometimes treat 
colored people. Hot indignation was ex- 
pressed here at the protests heard around 
the world when Sacco and Vanzetti were 
executed in the face of widespread belief 
that because of their political views they 
had not been tried in accordance with due 
process of law. And there was consider- 
able resentment ,at unofficial foreign pro- 
tests when the American Department of 
Labor made the rule last fall that foreign 
students should not be allowed to work 
their way in our universities. When in- 
justice against minorities raises its head 
in any part of the globe there is moral 
indignation everywhere, but few peoples, 
whether or not they are guilty of the 
grossest of persecutions, are able to meet 
with easy conscience the biblical qualifica- 
tion for those who would cast the first 
stone.—W. E. M. 
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Recent Books 

THE AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEM. By Harold G. Moulton and 
associates. Washington: The Brookings 
Institution. $3.00. 

Last fall a number of financial organ- 
izations which had heavy investments in 
railroad securities brought about the ap- 
pointment of a National Transportation 
Committee with Calvin Coolidge as the 
chairman. The committee was to study 
the problem of the railroads and of other 
transportation agencies, and it was to 
make recommendations relative to trans- 
portation legislation. The committee ap- 
pointed Harold G. Moulton, president of 
the Brookings Institution, to superintend 
the active work of investigation and re- 
search. Dr. Moulton associated with him- 
self a number of economists, several of 
them from the staff of the Brookings In- 
stitution, and these associated economists 
made an exhaustive study of the railroads, 
of air transport, pipe lines, inland water- 
ways, trucks and buses and other forms of 
transportation. All the various transpor- 
tation agencies were studied, not merely 
as competitors of the railroads, but as 
parts of a national transportation plan. 
The results of these studies are embodied 
in the book, “The American Transporta- 
tion Problem.” It is a book of approxi- 
mately 900 pages, but it is so well and so 
compactly printed that it is not a bulky 
volume. The studies are authoritative and 
comprehensive. They deal with all phases 
of transportation, and they furnish an in- 
dispensable foundation for an understand- 
ing of the railroad and allied problems. 

During the last 100 years, transportation 
development has, in the main, been un- 
planned. There is a prospect now that a 
national program of transportation develop- 
ment and control may be put into effect. 
“The American Transportation Problem” 
makes available facts which must be taken 
into account in the building of an en- 
lightened transportation policy. 


2) 

THE ANIMALS CAME TO DRINK. By 
Cherry Kearton. New York: McBride & Co. 
$2.50. 

Those who have read “The Island of the 
Penguins,” “The Land of the Lion,’ and 
other books by Cherry Kearton will be 


pleased to know that this eminent natural- 
ist and author has published a new book 
called “‘The Animals Came to Drink.” The 
scene of this story is laid in the midst of 
the African jungle. Most of the more ex- 
citing incidents occur at the common meet- 
ing place of all animals—the water pool. 
For it is at these pools that the larger, 
more powerful animals hide themselves, 
waiting for their prey, knowing that even- 
tually some weaker inhabitant of the ani- 
mal kingdom will come to satisfy its thirst. 
Mr. Kearton says: “No creature could eat 
or drink without fear. Animals hesitate, 
stand motionless, even go back as they had 
come, with thirst unquenched.” This king- 
dom is governed by one law and one only 
—the survival of the fittest. 

Mr. Kearton intimately describes his 
animal characters, portrays their habits, 
tells of their likes and dislikes, writes of 
them as if they were human beings. And 
the book takes on added interest when it 
is known that the author spent many years 
in this strange, far-away world, that every 
animal character brought into the drama is 
a real living being and that all the animal 
illustrations are actual photographs, taken 
in the heart of the African jungle. 

oO 

HOT PLACES. By Alan Pryce-Jones. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

If, in this book, one expects to find a 
description of three South American coun- 
tries, Chile, Brazil, and Ecuador, he will 
be greatly disappointed. For Mr. Pryce- 
Jones’ book is in no sense a travel book. 
This young Englishman, still under twenty- 
five, has merely chosen those three coun- 
tries as the setting for three long short 
stories. The countries only add the local 
color, snatchy descriptions of which are in- 
terspersed throughout the course of his 
novelettes. But if, in “Hot Places,” one 
is seeking diversion and entertainment, he 
is sure to find it. 

The longest and most adequate of these 
stories is called “Ecuador.” As a matter 
of fact, however, a good part of the action 
takes place in Panama, Peru, Paris, Vienna 
and Budapest. The chief interest, there- 
fore, lies in the main characters and their 
doings. It is the story of a wealthy Ecua- 
dorian widow who, as the curtain rises, 
is about to die. Mr. Pryce-Jones tells 
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about her past life; how she mar- 
ried a Spanish nobleman in Spain 
years before and how they fled 
to Quito because of political in- 
trigues; how she lived a colorless 
and uneventful life in the moun- 
tain castle, finally taking to drink 
as a refuge from her boredom; 
how she fell in love with her foot- 
man only to be completely domi- 
nated and eventually ruined and 
killed by him. All this makes a 
very engaging, if not profound, 
tale. 

In a postscript, Mr. Pryce- 
Jones declares that he has at- 
tempted to portray the spirit of 
these three South American coun- 
tries by means of the stories he 
recounts. In this respect, he has 
fallen short of his objective for 
the same type of individuals 
might well be found in almost 
any country on earth. But as a 
narrator of lively stories which 
hold the reader’s interest to the 
very end, Mr. Pryce-Jones has 
succeeded. 
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New York: Thomas Y. 
Company. $2.00. 

Down in the heart of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains there are people living in com- 
munities forgotten by civilization. Colvin 
Hollow, for example, is less than a hun- 
dred miles from the nation’s capital, yet 
its people are ignorant, primitive and al- 
most barbaric. There is no road leading to 
the settlement, only wild pathways. Not 
a soul in the place knows how to read or 
write. There is no church, no school, none 
of the marks of a civilized people. 

Professor Mandel Sherman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Thomas R. Henry, 
a newspaper man, have made a study of 
this and four other villages in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. The villages are graded 
into five classes, each somewhat more ad- 
vanced and civilized than the other. Their 
findings are interesting chiefly because they 
reveal the fact that a very low stage of 
culture exists in this particular section of 
the country. 


Crowell 


Magazines and Newspapers 

THE REVOLUTION IN SCIENCE. By 
J. W. N. Sullivan. The Atlantic Monthly, 
March, 1933. An explanation of a revo- 
lution which is taking place in scientific 
thought. A number of eminent scientists, 
among whom are Sir Arthur Eddington, 
Sir James Jeans and Robert A. Millikan, 
are developing a new conception of the 
place of science in the world. The notion 
has prevailed among scientists for a long 
time that science explains everything, that 
man is merely a by-product of material 
creation, that religion is a superstition 
which explains nothing. But Eddington, 
Jeans, Millikan and many other leading 
scientists now hold that the human mind 
has a part in creation, that it is not merely 
molded, but that it molds, and that, there- 
fore, religion is to be taken into account in 
the study of the forces which shape the 
universe and the creatures that are a part 
of it. These scientists are of the opinion 
that the claims which have been made for 
science in the past have been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and that the human element in 
the process of creation has been under- 
estimated. 

a) 


AMERICANS AND THE DEPRESSION. 
By F. Yeats-Brown. The Spectator, Febru- 
ary 24, 1933. Mr. Brown, an Englishman, 
recently made an extensive visit to this 
country. He found that the depression has 
brought out the best qualities in the Amer- 
ican people. They are showing an unusually 
high grade of sportsmanship and good will, 
he thinks, despite the fact that the United 
States is one of the hardest hit countries. 
He further believes that the present ad- 
verse state of affairs has, along with its 
tragic consequences, been a good lesson 
for Americans. It has taught us, he says, 
to think less in terms of material things 
and to discover that there are other stand- 
ards on which to build a happy, successful 
life. 


ALFRED E. SMITH, in the New Outlook, 
March, 1933, bitterly denounces manufac- 
turers, business men and other employers 
who are using the depression as an excuse 
to pay “starvation wages,” especially to 
women and children. Mr. Smith cites 
many cases where women and young girls 
receive as low as five and ten cents an 
hour for their services, and where indus- 
trial establishments pay their employees, 
men and women alike, four to seven dollars 
for a fifty to sixty-hour week. These de- 
plorable practices are becoming more 
widespread as the depression continues, 
says Mr. Smith. Moreover, he contends, 
“under these conditions the decent em- 
ployers are handicapped in competing with 
those who pay starvation wages.” 

It is Mr. Smith’s belief that the United 
States Supreme Court should reverse its 
former decision, which declares unconsti- 
tutional a compulsory minimum wage for 
women and children in industry. Other- 
wise, he declares, the Court will be up- 
holding barbarous labor practices, which 
were prevalent at the beginning of the 
industrial revolution, but which should not 
exist in a civilized nation. 

o 

“FOR A NUMBER OF _ REASONS,” 
the New York 4Herald-Tribune asserts, 
“the naming of Mr. Jesse Isador Strauss to 
be ambassador to France belongs high on 
the credit side of the new administration’s 
record. Besides being a distinguished mer- 
chant, he is a man of wide culture and, 
by reason of much time passed in France 
and a thorough command of the French 
language, certain to*be thoroughly at home 
in that country. It is no secret that Mr. 
Strauss was seriously considered by Mr. 
Roosevelt for the post of secretary of 
commerce. He certainly would have been 
an ideal choice for that post. Since the 
field of economics is of the first impor- 
tance in current diplomacy, thanks to the 
problems not only of the debts but of tar- 
iffs and the gold standard, there should be 
ample field for Mr. Strauss’ talents in the 
Paris post. These all-round qualifications 
make Mr. Strauss’ selection a matter for 
general rejoicing.” 

o> 

“THE TIME IS PAST,” believes the New 
York World-Telegram, a Scripps-Howard 
paper, ‘“when America can save herself alone. 
Any one who doubts this should recall that 
most of our depression problems spring in 
part from the World War. If our concen- 
tration on home problems caused us to 
neglect foreign relations, and such neglect 
led to another war, we would gain an inch 
and lose a mile.” 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Morgenthau (mor’ 
gen-tou—g as in get, ou as in out), Eleuthe- 
rios Venizelos (el-u-thay’re-os ven’i-zay’los— 
o as in or), Panayoti Tsaldaris (pah-nah-yo’ 
tee tal-da’ris—a as in art), Plastiras (plas-tee’ 
ras—a as in final), Zaimis (zah’e-mis—i as in 
miss). 
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affords an excellent opportunity to 
take stock of our legislative processes and 
the procedure by which bills are introduced 
and enacted into law. The 


\a opening of a new Congress always 


Influence rules and regulations gov- 
of Speaker erning these matters, al- 

though somewhat intricate 
of House in their technical details, 


should be understood by 
every student of history, past and present. 
Only in this way do the every-day events 
which make up the annals of current his- 


tory become meaningful and vital. And 
the present session of Congress throws 
considerable light on this subject for 


within the last few weeks we have seen our 
legislative machinery at work. 

Turning to the House of Representa- 
tives, we find that the man in that body 
who exercises more influence in shaping 
legislation than any other is the speaker, 
in the present Congress, Henry T. Rainey 
of Illinois. The speaker is the presiding 
officer of the popular branch of our legis- 
lature. But in reality he is more than that. 
He is the leader of the majority party in 
the House and, as such, exercises a potent 
influence in determining what legislation 
shall be considered. In the past, many 
bills have been either enacted or killed 
solely because the speaker has thrown his 
weight for or against them. 

For several decades prior to the World 
War, the power of the speaker was almost 
autocratic. The two classic examples of 
House leaders who “cracked the whip” 
over the heads of their fellow members 
during that period were Thomas B. Reed, 
known throughout the country as “Czar” 
Reed, and Joseph G., or “Uncle Joe,” Can- 
non. The former was presiding officer of 
the House from 1889 to 1891 and again 
from 1895 to 1899, and the latter from 
1903 to 1911. It was largely because of 
the dictatorial methods employed by these 
two men that members insisted upon and 
obtained changes in the rules governing 
House procedure. 

Before these changes were made, the 
speaker controlled legislation in a number 
of ways. In the first place he had the 
power to appoint members to the various 
committees. Consequently he named 
members of his party and the opposition 
party who, he was certain, would act favor- 
ably upon the bills he wanted adopted and 
unfavorably upon the others. Since a good 
share of all the bills introduced at each 
session of Congress never see the light of 
day on the floor of the House because of 
their having been voted down by the com- 
mittees to which they have been referred, 
this power of the speaker was of extreme 
strategic importance. If, for example, the 
speaker belonged to a party which favored 
a high tariff, he would appoint representa- 
tives committed to that policy on the 
Ways and Means Committee, the House 
committee which first considers all bills of 
that nature. Thus, members of the House 
knew very well that any measure they 
might introduce were foredoomed to fail- 
ure if it did not meet the speaker’s ap- 
proval. 


All this has now been done away with 
and the present speaker of the House en- 
joys no such authority as did Speakers 

Reed and Cannon. In 1911, 


Changes the rules of the House were 
in Dake changed and the speaker was 

stripped of his power to ap- 
Made 


point members to the sev- 
eral committees, At pres- 
ent, the committees are appointed in the 
following manner: As the new Congress 
opens, both parties hold caucuses for the 
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Development and Changes of House Rules 
By David S$. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


purpose of selecting a committee on com- 
mittees the duty of which is to decide 
upon the members of their party to make 
up the various committees. The Demo- 
cratic committee on committees names five 
or six members, or the number allotted to 
it, on a certain committee. The Republi- 
can group appoints the number to which it 
is entitled, the majority party always hav- 
ing more members on the committees than 
the minority party. When the complete 
membership of the sixty or so House com- 
mittees has been decided upon, the lists 
are submitted to the entire House for its 
approval—which is generally a mere for- 
mality. 

The matter of committee appointments 
is not even so complicated as it might ap- 
pear because much is governed by custom 
and tradition. It is generally accepted that 
the members of the House who enjoy 
“seniority,” or have been members the 
longest, shall receive chairmanships and 
appointments to the most important com- 
mittees. In this way, the make-up of the 
committees is predetermined, to a large ex- 
tent, weeks before the convening of Con- 
gress. 

Other changes in the House rules, de- 
signed to make that body more democratic 
and more responsive to public opinion, 
were made during the Seventy-second Con- 
gress. At that time, a curb was placed on 
the power of any committee to kill a bill 
before it reaches the floor of the House. 


This change works as follows: If a com- 
mittee refuses to report a bill to the entire 
House, one third of the members may sign 
a petition requesting the committee to 
place the bill upon the House calendar. To 
become effective, however, this petition 
must be voted upon by the House and 
must receive the favorable votes of a ma- 
jority of the members. The principal ad- 
vantage of this innovation is that it pre- 
vents any committee from killing a meas- 
ure which might be favored by a majority 
of the members. The House has the final 
recourse of taking the measure completely 
out of the committee’s hands. 


The present Congress, convoked in ex- 
traordinary session by the president on 
March 9, has revived a practice which, 

although not involving 


Revival of changes in the rules of the 
Party House, will go far in deter- 

mining legislation, It is the 
Caucus 


invoking of the caucus rule 

by the Democratic party. 
This means that when an important piece 
of legislation is brought up for considera- 
tion, the speaker has the power to call a 
party caucus for the purpose of binding all 
House Democrats to vote for that meas- 
ure. If a majority of the Democrats vote 
in favor of the bill, every Democrat is 
bound to vote for it. Thus, the measure 


is certain to pass the House because of 
the preponderant majority of Democrats 
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in the present Congress. If members fail 
to abide by the decision of the caucus, they 
are likely to lose their committee member- 
ship and their patronage. 

This rule, however, permits three ex- 
ceptions. If the bill under consideration 
by the caucus involves a question which if 
enacted would, in the opinion of a con- 
gressman, violate the Constitution, he may 
vote contrary to the decision of the caucus 
without penalty. Or, if by voting for a 
particular measure, a congressman would 
be violating pledges which he had previ- 
ously made to his constituents, the “peo- 
ple back home,” he is not bound by the 
caucus rule. Instances of violation are 
rare, however, and once the caucus has 
placed its stamp of approval upon a given 
piece of legislation, it is almost certain to 
be passed when it reaches the floor. 


Another change in Democratic policy 
was decided upon at a caucus of the party 
held just before the opening of the present 
session of Congress. Members voted to 
appoint a special steering committee of 
twelve members to shape legislation for the 
party. This committee will decide upon 
the bills which are to receive preferential 
treatment. It will attempt to smooth out 
differences among members, and, if it dis- 
covers that there is too much opposition, it 
will not bring forth the measure. In other 
words, the primary objective of the steer- 
ing committee will be to make the Demo- 
cratic party in the House a solid voting 
machine. 

This step deprives the speaker of much 
of the power that he previously enjoyed; 
for in the past he has had almost arbitrary 
power in bringing up bills for debate an! 
vote. 


The adoption of these two practices— 
the revival of the party caucus and the 
naming of a legislative steering committee 

—should do much to insure 


Provisions the speedy action charac- 
for Prompt teristic of _the Reed and 

. Cannon régimes’ without 
Action 


the abuses of those auto- 

cratic rules. For when the 
will of the majority has been determined 
in caucus the necessity of countless hours 
of debate, each member working at cross 
purposes with the others, will have been 
eliminated. And, at the same time, the 
principles of democratic government will 
have been maintained, for it will have been 
the members themselves who, by majority 
vote, will have determined what action 
they shall take on a given piece of legisla- 
tion. The speaker, stripped of much of 
his power, will not be in a position to ap- 
ply steam-roller tactics to legislative meas- 
ures. 

It is not to be denied that the revival of 
the party caucus not only in the House but 
in the Senate as well was considered nec- 
essary because of the emergency facing the 
nation when the new Congress came into 
being. With the need for hasty action on 
the banking situation, government finances, 
farm and unemployment relief and othe 
pressing problems, the application of the 
ordinary rules might have proved disas- 
trous to the well-being of the entire coun- 
try. While in normal times it may be a 
good policy to allow members complete 
freedom of action on legislative matters, 
the existence of a crisis requires the sub- 
jection of personal and local views and in- 
terests to the common good and close co- 
operation between the two branches of 
Congress and the Executive. Through the 
party caucus, the president is in a better 
position to bind members of his party to 
the program of legislation which he ad- 
vances, 
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Greece Experiences 


Coup to Establish Military Dictatorship Short- 
lived. Parliamentary Rule Restored 


With the 
March 27, the regular machinery of con- 
stitutional government in Greece was re- 
established, after the recent attempt at a 
military dictatorship. At the general elec- 
tion of March 6, the Liberal party of for- 
mer Premier Eleutherios Venizelos, the 
venerable hero of modern Greece, was de- 
feated by the Popular-Royalists, under 
Panayoti Tsaldaris. But the day after the 
election, General Plastiras, the man who 
led the defeated Greek army back to Ath- 
ens in 1922 and deposed King Constantine, 
suddenly attempted to take over the gov- 
ernment, claiming that he had the support 
of the army, navy and air forces of the 
country. His attempted dictatorship, how- 
ever, lasted only 36 hours and after a con- 
ference of all party leaders with President 
Zaimis, the duly elected Popular-Royalist 
leaders took office, under Tsaldaris as the 
new prime minister, with a safe majority 
of 20 members in parliament. The new 
government majority is more Popular than 
Royalist, and for the present at least their 
victory does not seem to indicate any real 
desire on the part of the Greek people for 
a return to a monarchy under the Gliicks- 
burg dynasty. Former King George II, 
exiled when his kingdom became a repub- 
lic in 1930, still declares he will never at- 
tempt to return to his throne unless he is 
called back by a clear majority of the 
Greek people. 


The young republic of Greece is a grow- 
ing power in the Near East. Although only 
about as large as New York State, it has 
acquired tremendous increases in popula- 
tion—over three million new citizens—as 
a result of the territorial changes after 
the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913 and the 
Greco-Turkish War of 1922, The latter 
war ended in a Turkish victory and the 
compulsory return of over a million so- 
called “Anatolian Greeks,” that is, Greeks 
formerly living in Turkey, to the mainland 
of Greece. This great influx of refugees 
seemed at first a disaster, but has turned 
out to be a great advantage for their 
mother country, as the Anatolian Greeks 
are an industrious, hard-working people 
and since their arrival Greek business and 
industry has begun a new era of prosperity. 
It was the Anatolian Greeks who helped 
build up, during the centuries they lived in 
Turkey, the famous rug, tobacco, and fig 
industries of the Smyrna area. These in- 
dustries they are now reéstablishing in 
Greece. 





calling of parliament for 


Period of Political 


Uncertainty 





The mainland of 
Greece is a barren, 
mountainous promon- 
tory projecting into the 
7Egean Sea, with less 
than a quarter of its 
area agriculturally pro- 
ductive. But practically 
every fertile valley is 
cultivated, and even the 
stony hillsides are cov- 
ered with olive, orange 
or almond orchards, 
carefully planted in nar- 
row terraces on land 
that the average Ameri- 
can farmer would think 
worthless. The hereto- 
fore unproductive plain 
of Macedonia is now be- 











ing irrigated, and is ex- 
pected soon to become a 
valuable — grain-growing 
area. The great Greek 


Dressed in tr 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL GUARD IN ATHENS 


aditional uniform these guards are recruited from mountain Greeks who are pure descendants 
from the ancient Greeks 








currant crop already 
supplies a large part of the world, and al- 
though Greek peasant farmers use methods 
that would seem primitive to us, Greek to- 
bacco, olive-oil and citrus fruit crops make 
very valuable exports for the country. 
Near the cities, a few manufacturing indus- 
tries are also beginning to develop. 


Greece is a land of contrasts. Its bar- 
ren mountains are in striking contrast to 
its flowering valleys. Its mountain people, 
tall and blond, in their black-embroidered 
white goat’s hair coats and knee-length 
plaited skirts over long white stockings, 
seem almost a different race from the 
small, dark, olive-skinned and vivacious 
city folk. Its up-to-date automobile roads 
pass through country scenes that seem to 
belong to Biblical times—scattered villages 
of tiny, square, white-washed houses with 
flat roofs like those of Bethlehem, and herds 
of goats being milked at doorways as was 
the custom over two thousand years ago. 
Greek country life is still patriarchal, while 
Athens, a city of palm-lined streets and 
beautiful white marble public buildings, is 
very modern. Buses and street cars pass 
close to the grove where Socrates taught, 
and Athenians discuss the affairs of the 
day while sipping sweet, thick Turkish cof- 
fee at the little tables of sidewalk cafés 
much like those of Paris, Berlin or Rome. 
The contrast between modern and ancient 
civilizations is ever present. The average 
visitor comes to see the ruins of classical 








Roosevelt Names R. W. Bingham of Kentucky 


as American Ambassador to Court of St. James 


Toward the beginning of April, a new 
American ambassador will take his place at 
the Court of St. James in London. Judge 
Robert Worth Bingham of Kentucky, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s first diplomatic appoint- 
ment and soon to be America’s ranking 
foreign representative, has been in the past 
a frequent visitor to England and Scot- 
land, where he has both friends and rela- 
tives and where he is already a popular 
and well-known figure. Judge Bingham 
is equipped by a wide and varied experi- 
ence for his new work of representing 
American interests in Great Britain. He 
has been an active lawyer, newspaper pub- 
lisher and business man, with a constant 
interest in social welfare projects. He 
served as county attorney for Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, for three years, from 
1904 to 1907, and was then appointed 
mayor of Louisville. Four years later, he 
became chancellor of the Jefferson Circuit 
Court. 

As publisher of both the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal and Louisville Times, Judge 
Bingham has a wide acquaintance with 
public affairs. He has also held responsible 





business positions as a director of the 
American Creosoting Company and the Lib- 
erty Bank and Trust Company. He is a 
trustee of both Berea College and Center 
College, at Danville, Kentucky, and has 
served for twenty-five years as president of 
the Kentucky Chil- 
dren’s Home Society 
and for ten years as 
president of the 
Board of Dependent 
Children’s Guardians, 
Louisville. Judge 
Bingham is now sixty- 
one years of age, and 
is a native of North 
Carolina, where he 
was born in Orange 
County in 1861, the 
son of the late Colo- 
nel Robert Bingham. 
He graduated in 1888 from the Bingham 
School, which his father directed at Ashe- 
ville, and later received degrees at the Uni- 
versities of North Carolina, Virginia and 
Louisville, Kentucky. He obtained his law 
degree at the last-named university. 


ROBERT W. 
BINGHAM 


Greece, the great Acropolis towering above 
Athens, the temples of Delphi or the his- 
toric island of Delos. It is usually a sur- 
prise when he finds beside these ruins a 
vivid modern civilization and a busy, in- 
dustrious people, taking great pride in their 
nation’s past but in close touch with the 
life of the present and with the great 
capitals of western Europe. 





A NEW DISCOVERY 





“Paper” trees may be an important crop 
among the farmers of the South in the 
future. The discovery has been made in 
Georgia that newsprint, the paper on 
which newspapers are printed, can be 
manufactured out of seven-year-old pine 
trees. In the past, the chief source of this 
paper has been the spruce which had to be 
fifty years of age before it could be used. 
But now it will be possible for farmers to 
cultivate pine trees for making paper and 
a tremendous market will be opened to 
them since two thirds of all the newsprint 
used in this country must be imported. It 
may be that in the future pine orchards 
will be cultivated as carefully as fruit 
orchards are at present. 





HENRY MORGENTHAYU, JR. 





As the new head of the consolidated 
government farm relief agencies, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., new director of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, will be one of the presi- 
dent’s chief aides in his reconstruction pro- 
gram, After his appointment March 6, 
Mr. Morgenthau said 
that the object of his 
new job is to “make 
it possible for the 
farmer to get his 





money and get it 
easier.” 
Mr. Morgenthau, 


son of President Wil- 
son’s ambassador to 
Turkey, is a native 


of New York City ; ; 
but has had a life- ee ee 

. . . HENRY MORGEN- 
long interest in agri- THAU, JR. 


cultural affairs. He 

majored in agricultural economics at Cor- 
nell University and has practical experi- 
ence of farming as the owner of a large 
farm in Dutchess County, New York. 
Though only forty-two years of age, he has 
become nationally known as publisher of 
a farm weekly, The American Agricul- 
turist. In 1930 he was named by Gover- 
nor Roosevelt as New York State conser- 
vation commissioner, in which office he 
gained the solid support of all the farm 
interests of his home state, and their unan- 
imous backing for appointment to a posi- 
tion in the new administration. 











THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 




















Wonderful man! Five million years of de- 
velopment and still he can’t divide his food 
supply as well as the cattle do. 

—Schenectady GAZETTE 

Just a word of explanation to the chap who 
speaks of “divorcing ourselves from the de- 
pression.” His argument is based on a false 
premise. We never married the old hag. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 


The non-fiction best seller is a book on 
what to eat. Many people would prefer in- 
formation on how to eat. 

—San Antonio EvENING NEws 





Warfare is the most striking instance of the 
failure of intelligence to master the problem 
of human relationship. 

—Harry Elmer Barner 

These are the days when the small boy who 
was conspicuous in his town because he could 
name the cabinet officers must learn the trick 
all over. —Oakland TripuNE 





When more pressing business is out of the 
way President Roosevelt might ask Congress 
for special powers to make intelligible some 
of those new atomic theories. 

—New York TIMEs 

—Roanoke TimMeEs 

A man can wear out a particular part of 
his mind by continually using it and tiring it, 
just in the same way as he can wear out the 
elbows of his coat. —Winston Churchill 





Perhaps it’s the beer and wine now flood- 
ing the House and Senate that have persuaded 
Mr. Borah that Congress is a tightwad. 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatcu 





Most of the luxuries and many of the so- 
called comforts of life are not only not indis- 
pensable, but positive hindrances to the eleva- 
tion of mankind. —Henry David Thoreau 





A friend grew excited when he read the 
headline “Senators Favor 6 Per Cent” until 
he discovered it referred to interest and not 
beer. —Dayton News 

We are all in the same boat with Christo- 
pher Columbus, says Owen D. Young. “He 
didn’t know where he was going when he 
started. When he got there, he didn’t know 
where he was, and when he got back, he 
didn’t know where he had been.” 

—Los Angeles Times 

Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of. 

—Benjamin Franklin 

I believe the divine element in man is what- 
ever it is which makes us wish to lead a life 
worth remembering, harmless to others, help- 
ful to them, and increasing our own store of 
wisdom and peace. —John Erskine 





We are all of us fellow passengers on the 
same planet and we are all of us equally re- 
sponsible for the happiness and well-being of 
the world in which we happen to live. 

—Hendrik Willem van Loon 
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THE BUDGET~ AS IT WAS: HEAVILY OFF BALANCE ~ AND AS IT IS: GETTING CLOSE TO BALANCE 
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THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION DURING ITS FIRST TWO WEEKS ACCOMPLISHED SOMETHING LIKE A POLITICAL MIRACLE BY 
rs A BALANCING OF THE 


rO APPROACH 


BUDGET. 


FOR COMMENT ON 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS PROGRAM SEE PAGE 4. 








Roosevelt Farm Bill 
up Before Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 
scale. Railway reorganization is also on 
the program of subjects to be taken up by 
the extra session of Congress. For the 
present, however, the farm relief measure 
commands first attention. 


Farm Relief Bill 


As presented to Congress, the farm bill 
is extremely vague and elastic, It would 
vest great authority in the president and 
the secretary of agriculture. It would give 
the president much the same power to cope 
with the farm problem as the economy act 
gives him to handle government finances. 
Only broad principles and general objec- 
tives are set forth in the bill, the details 
of administration being left up to the pres- 
ident. If it is found that thé plan does 
not work, the president is given authority 
to abandon or change it or to repeal sec- 
tions of it without the consent of Congress. 
Admittedly it is an experiment which the 
administration and farm leaders believe 
must be tried if agriculture is to be res- 
cued. 

The primary object of the Roosevelt 
farm relief plan is to increase the price of 
agricultural products. The chief obstacle 
to farm prosperity during recent years has 
been the low prices which farmers receive 
for everything they sell and the relatively 
high prices they must pay for everything 
they buy. If, therefore, the farmer is to 
be able to buy clothing, fertilizer, ma- 
chinery and other industrial products; if 
he is to be able to pay his taxes and the 
interest on his mortgage, he must receive 
higher prices for the goods he produces. 
This is what the farm bill attempts to ac- 
complish. It endeavors to put American 
agriculture on a more equal footing with 
American industry. It sets out to restore 
the same relation between agricultural 
prices and industrial prices as existed dur- 
ing the five-year period immediately pre- 
ceding the World War. 

What this actually means may be seen 
from a brief examination of the price level 
of the two groups of commodities from 
1909 to 1914 compared with the prices 
prevailing today. At present, the farmer 
must pay 4 per cent more for everything 
he buys than he did between 1909 and 
1914. Non-agricultural prices have risen 
to that extent. At the same time, he is 
receiving today less than one half as much 
for everything he sells as he was during 
the earlier period. The average price of 
grain, vegetables, cotton, meat, dairy prod- 
ucts and all other agricultural commodities 
has been more than cut in two. 


Pre-War Ratio Sought 


Now, if this pre-war ratio between agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural prices is to be 


restored, as the Roosevelt farm plan would 
attempt to do, the average price of all 
farm products must be boosted more than 
100 per cent, In the case of certain com- 
modities, the increase would have to be 
even greater than that. The price of grain, 
for example, would have to be increased 
threefold; that of cotton, hogs, eggs and 
wool, doubled; and that of beef cattle and 
butter increased approximately 50 per cent. 
The actual price of wheat would have to 
be raised from 32.3 cents a bushel (the 
price in February, 1933) to 89.2 cents a 
bushel (the average price between 1909 
and 1914.) Cotton would have to be in- 
creased from 5.5 cents a pound to 12.3 
cents; corn from 19.4 cents a bushel to 
60.1 cents; and similar increases all along 
the line. Only when this is done will the 
pre-war ratio between agriculture and in- 
dustry have been restored. 

With this objective clearly set forth, the 
farm bill then makes provisions for the 
bringing about of this price increase. This 
is the most difficult part of the plan and 
the one most likely to evoke strong oppo- 
sition in Congress. The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration and the farmers’ organizations be- 
lieve that the only way to cause a rise in 
farm prices is to decrease the quantity of 
goods produced. Hence, the farm bill calls 
for a drastic reduction in the acreage de- 
voted to the production of agricultural 
commodities. It would take certain farm 
lands completely out of production. In or- 
der to accomplish this, the bill authorizes 
the secretary of agriculture to lease or rent 
large tracts of farm land from the farmers 
and to keep it idle for the time being. The 
theory behind this plan is that if one third 
of all the land now producing wheat, for 
instance, were rented by the government, 
only two thirds as much wheat would be 
raised and consequently the price of wheat 
would rise proportionately, Farmers would 
be compensated for lands so taken from 
production by the government. Details of 
this part of the plan—how much rent the 
farmer should receive for his land, which 
lands are to be leased—have been left to 
the secretary of agriculture. 


Cotton Plan 


This plan would not apply to cotton. 
Special provisions have been made for a 
reduction in the cotton crop. The section 
of the farm bill dealing with cotton author- 
izes the secretary of agriculture to pur- 
chase all the cotton now held by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. He is also ordered to 
buy up all the cotton on which the gov- 
ernment has lent money to the farmers. 
Then, farmers who agree to reduce their 
acreage by 30 per cent would be given the 
right to purchase this cotton. They would 
pay the prevailing market price. If the 
price of cotton should then rise, as it sup- 
posedly would do because of the reduced 
acreage, the farmers could sell the cotton 
at the higher price. In this way they 
would be compensated for cutting their 


production. Those who did not wish to 
enter into the plan would also benefit by 
the plan by receiving more for their cot- 
ton. 

But, in the case of the other land leased 
by the government, how would the money 
necessary to pay the farmers be raised? Ob- 
viously, it cannot come from the national 
treasury because of the present lack of 
funds. The bill provides for the raising 
of money by means of a special tax on the 
commodities covered by the plan. This 
phase of the relief plan is very similar to 
the domestic allotment plan which was 
passed by the last House of Representa- 
tives but rejected by the Senate. It was 
discussed in detail in the January 18 is- 
sue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. Briefly, 
it provides that the so-called processors 
of farm products, that is, the people who 
take the farm products and convert them 
into usable forms, such as the millers and 
packers, shall pay a definite tax on each 
bushel of grain, each pound of meat and 
each gallon of milk that they purchase 
from the farmer, The returns from this 
tax would be turned over to the farmers 
whose land had been leased by the govern- 
ment. 


A Sales Tax 


While this tax would be levied directly 
on the processors, it would, as a matter of 
fact, eventually be paid by the ultimate 
consumers of the products. The processor 
or dealer, having paid the tax at the time 
of purchase, would pass it on to the buyer 
of his goods. The miller would demand a 
higher price for flour; the baker would 
charge more for bread until finally the con- 
sumer of food and other farm products 
would be obliged to shoulder the tax. 
Thus, the tax would in fact be a sales tax 
on all products to which it applies. 

In order to protect the American farmer 
against a flood of agricultural products 
from foreign countries, the bill also pro- 
vides that the tariff rate on those products 
covered by the tax shall be increased when 
the price rises. In this way, the govern- 
ment would try to insure the farmer 
against the lower prices prevailing else- 
where in the world. 

These are the main features of the Roose- 
velt farm plan as it was submitted to Con- 
gress on March 16. But it is not expected 
that the bill will emerge from Congress in 
its original form. Immediately’ upon ‘its 
presentation, opposition from many quarters 
was heard. Members of his own party as 
well as Republicans voiced their objections 
to the president’s proposals for rescuing 
agriculture. Representatives of the eastern 
sections of the country, in particular, found 
the bill objectionable. They denounced as 
unjust the section calling for a sales tax. 
They declared that it would make the con- 
sumers of agricultural products contribute 
from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 annu- 
ally to help the farmers. Opponents of the 
plan assert that it is a vicious type of leg- 


islation because it favors one section of the 
population—the farmers—at the expense 
of every other section. ~ 

The farm bill has also been criticized on 
the grounds that it is unfair to attempt to 
restore the 1909-1914 price level of farm 
products. Prices during that time were 
unusually high, The American farmer was 
enjoying a period of prosperity. Statistics 
published by the Department of Labor re- 
veal that the average 1909-1914 price of 
agricultural commodities was 44 per cent 
higher than the *1900 level, whereas the 
price level of all commodities, farm prod- 
ucts included, was only 23 per cent higher, 
showing that at that time the farmers were 
relatively better off than other sections of 
the population. 

Despite this opposition, however, it is 
felt that the farm bill, probably somewhat 
amended, will pass Congress. There seems 
to prevail a quite general feeling that dras- 
tic action must be taken to bring agricul- 
ture out of the doldrums. Many members 
agree with the president that the plan 
might not work but that it merits at least 
a fair trial. The farmers themselves seem 
to be unitedly in favor of the plan because 
representatives of their organizations, 
meeting in Washington a few days before 
the announcement of the plan, supported 
Mr. Roosevelt. The president has recog- 
nized that it is a bold step and an experi- 
ment but at the same time should be tried 
because of the emergency of the farm sit- 
uation. His views on the subject were 
frankly set forth in his message to Con- 
gress when he declared: 


Deep study and the joint counsel of many 
points of view have produced a measure which 
offers great promise of good results. I tell you 
frankly that it is a new and untrod path, but I 
tell you with equal frankness that an unprece- 
dented condition calls for the trial of new 
means to rescue agriculture. If a fair adminis- 
trative trial of it is made and it does not pro- 
duce the hoped-for results, I shall be the first 
to acknowledge it and advise you. 
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New 





The New York Stock Exchange opened 
March 16, after having been closed for ten 
days. A great wave of buying the first 
two days increased the prices of leading 
stocks from one to eight points. This 
clearly indicates that the president’s 
prompt action in dealing with the banking 
crisis has inspired new confidence in the 
industrial structure of the country. 





